EOMOLA

interest does not flag till  certain unfortunate con-
cessions to the old-fashioned rules   of story-telling
spoil the concluding scenes.    Still it is true that the
indifference to accuracy, or even possibility, forces one
to admit that it requires a rather juvenile readiness to
accept the obvious unrealities.    It suggests the thought
tliat the charm might be even heightened if, for ex-
am pie, Robin Hood and Friar Tuck had a little stronger
resemblance to real or at least possible outlaws.    The
problem had been attacked by two or three of George
Eliot's contemporaries.    Bulwer in Hienzi had, like
G-eorge Eliot, found a theme in Italian history, besides
dealing with Harold and with Warwick the Last of the
JBarons.   Though Freeman admired Harold, and George
Eliot read Eienzi respectfully, I do not suppose that
tliese rapid dashes into a mixture of fiction, history,
and political  philosophy can now interest any one.
Kingsley in Hypatia and  Westward Ho! had shown
abundant vigour as a story-teller, in spite of a large
infusion of the religious and political pamphleteer;
but did not convince readers that he had given the
true spirit of his periods.    Charles Reade's remarkable
novel The Cloister and the Hearth, which appeared in
1861, was a more serious attempt to make general
history into fiction, and has been greatly admired by
some  eminent critics,  such as  Mr.  Swinburne, who
possibly have in mind the comparison with Eomola.
I only mention these books, however, to justify the
remark that, in a period when the serious study of
history was developing, the attempt to combine the
vigour of  Scott with more thorough knowledge  of
facts represented a very natural and plausible enter-
prise.cessive conscientious-
